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VIDEO AND THE AMIGA 


AMIGA: THE VIDEO 
NATURAL 


BY CHRISTOPHER KOHLER 


There are a number of excellent reasons why this series of personal computers 
as the favorite of many production professionals. 


he Amiga is widely acknowl- 

edged as an excellent micro- 

computer system for video 

use. In fact, independent re- 

search (Sheer & Chaskelson, 
PVM IV 1990) reports the Amiga as the 
overall leading system across a number 
of application categories within the pro- 
fessional video industries today. This is 
as compared to both dedicated video de- 
vices, as well as microcomputers. There 
are specific reasons for this broad adop- 
tion of the Amiga as a preferred video 
system. 

The Amiga is the only microcomputer 
that was designed and built to be espe- 
cially video oriented. This means that, as 
a system, it has integrated both video 
and computer technologies. Usually, 
computers and video devices have two 
very different methods of handling sig- 
nals, images, sound, and information. 

A set of proprietary “custom chips” 
that Commodore designs and manufac- 
tures is installed in every Amiga. Along 
with the central processing unit 
(CPU)—the “brain” of every com- 
puter—these specialized Amiga chips 
work like “extra brains,” dedicated to 
such tasks as display, graphics, anima- 
tion, audio, and various computer pro- 
cesses. This results in the Amiga’s spe- 
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cial features that perform in several 
ways beyond the standardability of other 
microcomputers. 

Additionally, the Amiga contains 
other hardware and software features 
that are unique and that can translate 
directly into real benefits in specific 
video applications. It’s useful to under- 
stand a number of these features in or- 
der to appreciate what benefits they pro- 
vide to video use. 

One key area is in the Amiga’s display 
signal. Unlike most computers, the 
Amiga outputs an NTSC-video compat- 
ible signal. This means that your com- 
puter output is much closer to matching 
the qualities and requirements of video 
signals, so that the two may be combined 
easily and effectively. This “com- 
patability” can be understood by exam- 
ining several specific aspects. 

For instance, the Amiga’s display sig- 
nal outputs a 15.75 kHz horizontal scan 
rate. This matches the horizontal scan 
rate of NTSC video. Most popular micro- 
computers produce scan rates of per- 
haps 30-60 kHz or faster. This means 
that they require scan conversion to 
force the signal to the rate of video. This 
is typically done through the use of addi- 
tional devices. A quality scan convertor, 
alone, can cost several thousand dollars. 
The Amiga avoids this entirely. 

The Amiga also produces an inter- 
laced display, once again providing what 
is needed for video. Most computers do 
not have the ability to interlace. They 
require some external in-line device, or 
possibly an expensive internal card to 
alter their signal to interlace. 

Computers typically produce a digital 
signal, since computers process informa- 
tion digitally. NTSC video is, however, an 


The Amiga: real benefits in specific 
video applications. 
analog signal. The Amiga outputs an ana- 
log signal as well. Another very impor- 
tant feature for video use, especially 
when combining graphics, is overscan. 
Usually, a computer displays all images 
on a screen with a border around it. In 
other words, you can see that the images 
do not fill the entire visible area of the 
monitor screen. Yet, when watching 
video or television, you can notice that 
the image extends all the way to the 
visible edge of the screen and beyond. 
This fundamental limitation of com- 
puters is an outgrowth of early computer 
design, when only text was displayed. It 
was meant to keep text in a confined 
area so that it would be easier to read. 
This technology, however, prevents 
graphics from being displayed all around 
the edges of a video screen. In video use, 
this can be a severe limitation, since 
titles and graphics can’t be moved in and 
out of the edges of the screen. Con- 
versely, a graphic mask intended to 
cover the entire screen will only float in 
the center of the screen with the video 
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showing all around its edges. 

The Amiga is the only microcomputer 
that has built-in overscan capabilities. 
It’s often simply a matter of clicking on a 
button in software programs in order to 
use overscan, and may be definable, as 
well. Other computers demand some 
form of additional hardware modifica- 
tion of their images in order to achieve 
overscan. Unfortunately, beyond the ex- 
pense, some methods may simply stretch 
the image, which could distort it. Finally, 
the Amiga display is at a 4:3 aspect ratio, 
which matches that of video. 

These qualities of the Amiga’s display 
signal comprise the video compatibility, 
and this signal is delivered through both 
an external computer-type port (useful 
for monitors and some specialty equip- 
ment) as well as another unique Amiga 
feature, an internal video expansion slot. 
Whereas many computers have slots in- 
side for adding plug-in cards—for such 
things as additional memory or control- 
ling hard drives—the Amiga was the 
first and only computer to include a ded- 
icated slot for video use. 

This slot delivers the video-compat- 
ible signal directly to a variety of devices 
that may be installed right within the 
Amiga, and allows them access to the 
internal powers of the system. This is not 
only convenient and efficient, but it also 
makes it possible for unique, specialized 
products to be developed and used with 
an Amiga. For example, the Video 
Toaster expansion card, from NewTek 
(see this month’s Conversation), was 
able to be created because of the 
Amiga’s video slot and other proprietary 
features. Genlocks and special graphics 
cards may also be used. 

Graphics is one of the most important 
application areas of computers in video. 
The most widely popular and valuable 
forms of graphics are character genera- 
tion (text and titling) and paint (illustra- 
tion, graphic design, charts, diagrams). 
In order to produce these graphics with 
a computerized system, it must be able 
to generate, manipulate, and output 
color graphic images in a form appropri- 
ate for video. 

In recent times, more microcomput- 
ers are including some degree of graph- 
ics and color capability. Typically, these 
computers are very limited in their 
graphics ability as they come out of the 
box, with perhaps only 8 or 16 colors and 
one resolution mode. Often, one must 
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buy additional graphics cards in order to 
enjoy more graphics power or a larger 
range of colors. The more powerful 
graphics cards can easily cost a couple 
thousand dollars and may require fur- 
ther memory or other resources as well. 
They often impose limitations of their 
own, such as compatibility problems or 
restrictive file formats. 

The custom chips of the Amiga pro- 
vide over 4,000 colors as a standard fea- 
ture in every Amiga. Also, the Amiga in- 
cludes the ability to display a range of 
resolutions, although for video purposes 
it can be useful to remain close to the 
resolution of actual video display. 

Computers involve a trade-off be- 
tween resolution and number of 
displayable colors because of the re- 
source demands that graphics call upon 
within a system. The Amiga’s integrated 
ability to not only perform a large color 
range, but also a resolution range as a 
fundamental feature allows the user to 
easily choose the preferred balance of 
the two. 

It is fairly common to hear computer 
graphics products referred to in terms of 
offering over “16 million colors” and 
“high resolution.” But it’s important to 
realize that in many cases as few as 256 
colors can actually be displayed on 
screen at once. And, in higher resolu- 
tions, it’s often as few as 16, or even 8. 
The Amiga can display all 4,096 colors on 
screen at once, in more than one resolu- 
tion (including overscan), which allows 
much more realistic images and creative 
options. Of course, additional cards are 
available for the Amiga, too, which can 
provide 16 million colors and even 
higher resolutions. 

Animation can be a highly effective— 
and particularly valuable—addition to 
videographics. Again, the Amiga system, 
with its custom chips, provides espe- 
cially powerful abilities. One of the high- 
lighted results is known as real-time ani- 
mation. This is the ability to create and 
run animations on the system at the 
speed that the animation is intended to 
display. Naturally, for video use, this 
would require up to 30 frames per 
second. 

Many computer systems simply do not 
have the ability to play animations 
smoothly at this kind of speed. This is 
even more often the case when combin- 
ing audio and other processes. In fact, 
for some systems to produce quality ani- 


mations they must output each single 
frame, one at a time, to videotape before 
they can even be viewed. Obviously, this 
can be a serious limitation in creating 
animations. The time and equipment in- 
volved to merely check one’s progress 
may very well be prohibitive in terms of 
both time and cost. Although simpler 
animation effects may be accomplished 
at lower resolutions—with fewer colors 
or at speeds that are slower or jerky— 
they may not be of acceptable quality for 
many uses. 

The Amiga provides smooth, real-time 
animation abilities so that an animation 
may be played and checked during its 
creation. Speeds are easily definable. 
And animations may use all 4,096 col- 
ors—including sound. 

This standard feature of the Amiga 
has stimulated the development of a re- 
markable selection of animation soft- 
ware. Even Disney has released an ani- 
mation program exclusively for the 
Amiga, which incorporates a traditional- 
type method of cel animation. There are 
surprisingly affordable programs, easy 
to-use programs, many animation utili- 
ties and tools, and the inclusion of ani- 
mation options within other types of pro- 
grams that ordinarily may not have this 
option, such as character generators, 
paint programs, and a growing collec- 
tion of multimedia and presentation 
programs. 

Beyond the importance this holds for 
animation creation, it also adds another 
valuable option: the ability to record to 
tape in real-time, as well. By playing an 
animation directly from the system to a 
VTR it becomes very efficient and cost- 
effective to produce a wide range of ani- 
mations, either alone or overlaid and 
combined with video images. 

This extends and simplifies the pro- 
cess, which allows animation to be 
quickly and easily used in projects that 
otherwise might not be able to benefit 
from the slower, more expensive, and 
cumbersome methods. Also, for the cost- 
conscious, it avoids the necessity of ex- 
pensive single-frame recorders. And, fi- 
nally, this real-time playback is ideal for 
showing animations to others for approv- 
als, or recording it quickly to tape and 
sending it anywhere overnight. 

At the same time, for the highest qual- 
ity and certain effects, the Amiga also 
offers the option of single-frame re- 
corded animation, using the same kind 
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of additional equipment other systems 
do. This includes the most advanced 
kinds of rendering, including 24-bit (16.7 
million colors). 

Three-dimensional imaging, whereby 
the computer assists the creation of 3D 
objects that can be arranged in scenes 
that include light sources, multiple ob- 
jects, and even ground and sky is a very 
advanced form of computer graphics. It’s 
historically been a rather expensive and 
complex one, as well. 

The Amiga has been a leader in the 
microcomputer revolution of delivering 
practical, quality 8D imaging for unprec- 
edented affordability and ease-of-use. 
This includes a variety of rendering tech- 
niques, meaning that the computer will 
actually draw or paint the image on the 
screen. This can produce very impres- 
sive, realistic-looking images. These 3D 
objects and scenes can also be animated, 
which results in some of the most sophis- 
ticated kinds of videographics such as 
those popular flying logos, station IDs, 


These types of graphics are processor- 
intensive, since they involve an enormous 
amount of calculation. The Amiga’s pro- 
cessors, however, including the math co- 
processor found in the A2500 and A3000 
models, accelerate the process quickly 
enough to make this manageable. 

As described above, the Amiga’s abil- 
ity to generate images with 4,096 colors 
makes it possible to optionally render 3D 
animations in this mode, which allows 
for real-time play on the system. It’s also 
available to output single-frame, as well. 

The Amiga was the first and only mi- 
crocomputer system to achieve genuine 
real-time multitasking, supported by 
both hardware and system operating 
software. This is the ability for the Amiga 
to run more than one program simulta- 
neously, with each program continuing 
to be active and productive. Other sys- 
tems have managed to add.a visual user 
interface, with the appearance of multi- 
ple programs running. Or they may be 
able to launch small utility programs 
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tions, but for practical purposes it’s most 
likely a relatively difficult and/or expen- 
sive proposition to actually accomplish 
anything like the Amiga’s standard 
multitasking. 

This multitasking power adds a mean- 
ingful dimension to the Amiga in a num- 
ber of particular video-related functions. 
For editing, an Amiga-based system may 
be able to control up to 32 independent 
devices. Obviously, a multitasking sys- 
tem will best be able to operate numer- 
ous devices and processes. Also, innova- 
tive programs are developed for the 
Amiga, which are designed to take ad- 
vantage of this system performance fea- 
ture so that very sophisticated and ad- 
vanced programs are possible. We see 
this in the Amiga’s array of multimedia 
programs, which can each manipulate 
several elements simultaneously: graph- 
ics, animation, audio, video, and more. 
Finally, multitasking can boost pro- 
ductivity, since one can continue using 
the system, even as it automates other 


product simulations, and more. concurrent with other main applica- processes. For instance, the Amiga could 
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be generating an animation in the “back- 
ground” while also transferring informa- 
tion over a phone line. With all of this 
going on, you could continue to write a 
script on the same system. 

This same power and versatility that 
the Amiga delivers for both specific 
videographic and production kinds of 
tasks should not be overlooked in terms 
of general computing utility. Pre-produc- 
tion work, such as scripts and story- 
boards, can benefit from the Amiga’s na- 
tive graphics and fine performance. Text 
and graphics can be easily integrated 
into color storyboards and project devel- 
opment materials. Even animatics can 
be quickly produced and printed or re- 
corded toward producing more ambi- 
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sonal computer. The earliest of 

these were designed and used pri- 
marily for number crunching, informa- 
tion storage, and other forms of data 
manipulation. The first personal com- 
puter display technology was designed 
simply to present data for the user in 
monochrome. Output technology didn’t 
have to go very far to match what the 
computers could generate. Then graph- 
ic-oriented computers became available. 
Although still monochrome, the Macin- 
tosh sparked a new industry with desk- 
top publishing. The display technology 
had to be upgraded as well as the output 
technology. 

At about the same time that Apple 
was making desktop publishing a house- 
hold phrase, Commodore’s Amiga com- 
puter arrived on the scene. The Amiga 
design incorporated a number of innova- 
tions, including color output and a true 
multitasking operating system. At this 
point the display and output technol- 
ogies fell behind. The expense of using 
traditional PC monitors to display all 
4,096 colors would have been prohibitive 
for most of the people that the Amiga’s 
designers predicted would buy the new 
computer. An inexpensive alternative 
was to add circuitry to allow users to 
connect their Amigas to video monitors. 
What initially began as a cost-reducing 
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tious productions. 

Databases that include video im- 
ages—even audio clips—can be crafted 
to track and log video productions, re- 
sources, and information. Spreadsheets 
and financial accounting packages are 
dynamic assets for video businesses, 
along with the day-to-day computerized 
benefits of word-processing, telecom- 
munications, and desktop publishing of 
so many business documents and materi- 
als. Many of even the most mundane 
types of programs sport surprising spe- 
cial features and useful options as a re- 
sult of the Amiga’s unique abilities, 
which enhance their use. 

The Amiga’s essential video nature 
makes it the one most complete system 
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measure later became a key feature of 
the Amiga. 

Color, multitasking, and video output 
came together in the Amiga with syn- 
ergistic results. Amiga users began to 
explore their own creative, graphic ca- 
pabilities and wanted more. Third-party 
hardware and software developers saw 
new markets and began to produce prod- 
ucts that capitalized on the unique fea- 
tures of the Amiga. As more and more 
products became available for this 
unique personal computer, people began 
to demand even better products. To a 
degree, as the users’ sophistication grew 
so did the sophistication of the products. 
Each step built upon the last until the 
Amiga, used with the right equipment by 
professionals, has become one of the 
only true multimedia computers. 

It should be noted, however, that 
when the Amiga was first introduced the 
majority of its buyers were not profes- 
sionals. They purchased it for casual 
home use, which had a number of posi- 
tive and negative effects. First, the de- 
velopers of products for the Amiga saw a 
demand for more sophisticated products 
from an audience that was not prepared 
to pay very much for them. In some cases 
this forced Amiga developers to design 
impressive hardware and software that 
sold at ridiculously low prices. It also led 
to some disastrous cost-cutting mea- 
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appropriate for all of these applications, 
providing the video professional with the 
most practical and balanced mix of fea- 
tures, performance, and value in the en- 
tire range of functions typical to video 
work. For this reason, as well, a valuable 
selection of video-oriented software and 
hardware products continue to be devel- 
oped for the Amiga in its video appli- 
cations. This all adds and extends ser- 
vice, while reducing equipment, saving 
money, and avoiding tricky technical 
issues. fe] 
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sures that effectively crippled some mar- 
velous technological innovations. An- 
other by-product of the Amiga owners’ 
budgets and casual use of the products 
was that developers felt that they had to 
use a casual, friendly, and sometimes 
cutesy approach to naming and market- 
ing their products. For several years this 
made some professionals wary of invest- 
ing in Amiga equipment. 

The overall results of this strange mix- 
ture are a wide variety of peripherals 
and software that range from the dread- 
fully amateurish to the unbelievably im- 
pressive. This article’s purpose is to sort 
out fact from hyperbole and give some 
honest, professional evaluations of the 
products available for using the Amiga in 
a video environment. 


Why is the Amiga an ideal video 
computer? 

As mentioned earlier, the Amiga video 
output circuitry in the basic design, was 
initially a result of cost-cutting mea- 
sures. The fact that video output was 
built-in from the very beginning, how- 
ever, gave the Amiga a number of advan- 
tages. Many other personal computers 
must go through conversion of the video 
signal even before it can be encoded, 
and this process adds distortion, not to 
mention extra expense. 

Amiga’s multitasking operating sys- 
tem allows the user to run more than 
one program at a time, which means that 
the Amiga can be used for a number of 
tasks simultaneously. Although trying to 
have the Amiga do everything may not be 
the ultimate solution, it does mean that 


overall use of the computer in a working 
studio environment is more efficient. It 
also has allowed developers to design 
applications that let you view your re- 
sults in real time, rather than having to 
guess at the final outcome. 

Today the graphics and video products 
developed specifically for the Amiga 
have reached a point where they can be 
considered serious tools by the video 
professional. Developers, driven by a 
very cost-conscious market, have pro- 
duced products for the Amiga that retail 
for only a fraction of the cost of similar 
products on other platforms. 

The Amiga provides a number of fea- 
tures, peripherals, and software for the 
video professional at a substantially 
lower cost than can be found on any 
other system. The computer is powerful 
and yet relatively easy to learn and use. 
It was designed to support video from 
the very beginning. 

Although a large number of video pro- 
fessionals use the Amiga, there are those 
who have yet to discover its value. The 
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The Amiga is widely used by 
professionals such as Richard 

Basch Studios, Washington D.C. 
answer to why this is is complicated, and 
yet most of the reasons lead back to the 
original Amiga buyers. Because it wasn’t 
originally marketed to the professional 
the only people who even knew of its 
existence were Amiga fanatics. 

Other reasons included the percep- 
tion at that time that Commodore ad- 
dressed the lower end of the personal 
computer market, and that they were 
heading in two directions at once with 


the Amiga. On one hand they were trying 
to push it as a high-end, powerful graph- 
ics machine; on the other hand they 
were scaling the Amiga down as a home, 
hobby, and family entertainment com- 
puter. This was reinforced by the game 
manufacturers who saw the Amiga as an 
incredibly powerful development plat- 
form. Many game developers do their 
original products on the Amiga and then 
convert them for other computers be- 
cause the Amiga is at the top of the line 
and everything else is either slower or 
has fewer graphic capabilities. 

Reluctance by larger, higher-end com- 
panies to develop for the Amiga platform 
left the door open for smaller firms 
to seize the Amiga opportunity and be- 
come quite successful, some eventually 
branching out onto other platforms. The 
eventual change in attitude toward the 
Amiga has meant that more and more 
professional equipment has been modi- 
fied for it, and that some of the smaller 
Amiga companies have developed inter- 
faces for the high-end units. 


There are a number of high-end pro- 
fessional units that work with the Amiga 
today and produce spectacular results at 
a fraction of the usual price. As with any 
computer, the Amiga can’t solve every 
problem. But there are a number of pro- 
duction-challenges that the Amiga, when 
linked with the right equipment, can 
solve if you know what you are doing. 
Some Amiga products are still not suit- 
able for professional use (even if they 
are promoted as such), but there are just 
as many pieces of equipment and soft- 
ware that might just be the ideal solu- 
tion you are looking for. 


Incorporating the Amiga into a video 
system 
One advantage of using the Amiga is 
that it can perform a number of diverse 
tasks. There are a number of profes- 
sional-quality peripherals available for 
the Amiga—frame buffers, 3-D paint and 
modeling programs, 24-bit video boards, 
character generating programs, scan- 
ners—and I will try to give specific ex- 
amples of the good ones. The general 
tule, however, is that you can not expect 
one board or piece of software to do it all. 
One of the mistakes that many people 
make is trying to do too many things with 
one computer. A better approach is to 
have dedicated systems for each special- 
ity—for example, one system for charac- 
ter generation and another just for 
painting. The Amiga is so modestly 
priced that certain users could conceiv- 
ably afford to have more than one. 
There are some cases where specific 
pieces of equipment for the Amiga are 
not compatible with others. If you are 
on a tight budget you may have to go 
through the trouble of changing boards 
when you want to change uses, but this 
is far from an ideal solution. You must 
first analyze your specific needs and 
build an Amiga system that fulfills them. 
For example, if you are planning to 
use the Amiga primarily for 3-D render- 
ing or 24-bit image applications then you 
must start out with a few basics. First, 
you must have a way to calibrate your 
monitors. The images may look wonder- 
ful on your studio monitor but if your 
monitor is not properly adjusted then 
those same images will look terrible ev- 
erywhere else. Second, every video com- 
puter is capable of producing illegal 
video colors, and there is no way that you 
can see this without a waveform monitor 


and vectorscope. Third, 3-D rendering 
and 24-bit images consume vast amounts 
of processing time, RAM, and disk stor- 
age. This means that you should invest 
in an Amiga with a minimum of 5 MB of 
RAM (some 24-bit boards require 7 MB 
minimum), a 68030 CPU to speed up pro- 
cessing, and a mass-storage device (it 
isn’t even possible to store a complete 
24-bit image on a single floppy disk). 
Finally, once you have generated your 
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images you have to put them on video- 
tape and that means buying a good en- . 
coder or transcoder and the right VTR. 
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MERGER OR MYSTERY? 


BY RAY M. UNRATH 


e merging worlds of personal com- 

H puters and professional video have 
created some mysteries in the 
minds of video professionals. Amid this 
integration, one should remember that 
“computer video” display does not nec- 
essarily mean the same thing as “televi- 
sion video,” and that there are differ- 
ences between the various makes of 
personal computers. For this article, 
let’s confine ourselves to video, or spe- 
cifically the raster scan rates of TVs, 
most PCs, and the Amiga. How do they 
merge into a teleproduction studio? (In 
the interest of brevity, some of the fol- 
lowing may be oversimplified, and cer- 
tain specs will be in round numbers.) 

With only one exception, all makes 
and models of “low-cost” personal com- 
puters output videographics in a sequen- 
tial scan raster format—not 2:1 inter- 
lace, and certainly not at the TV specs of 
525 or 625 lines. So how can they work in 
television? In all cases, add-on hard- 
ware/software provides in essence, a 
“standards converter.” The one excep- 
tion is the Commodore Amiga. 

Every model of Amiga ever produced 
(from those priced at less than $1,000 to 
about $3,500) offers television’s 2:1 in- 
terlace scan rates. How did they do it? 
They designed it that way from the be- 
ginning. First they chose a computer 
clock rate of 7MHz, typical of many PCs 
(although, as with all brands, versions 
are available with accelerated clock 
rates to about 30MHz). But here’s the 
secret: All Amigas have an internal crys- 
tal-controlled oscillator that produces a 
28.63636 MHz clock. Divided by 4, this 
equals the 7MHz computer clock. Divide 
by 2, and it equals 14.31818 MHz, the 
television “magic numbers” from which 
subcarrier, horizontal (H) scan rate, and 
vertical (V) scan rate are derived. Simi- 
lar conversions occur in PAL. 

Of course, supplementary hardware 
circuits and software, all standard, en- 
able the Amiga to directly conform to the 
world of television standards right out of 
the box. As stated, now we are “en- 
abled,” but it takes a bit more to fully 
integrate into teleproduction situations. 
Mandatory is a genlock, which must be 
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specifically designed for use with an 
Amiga. Amiga designers were kind (or 
thoughtful) enough to bring their 28MHz 
tool to an external connector, as well as 
being part of the internal bus structure. 
When a genlock is connected, the in- 
ternal 28MHz is turned off and the 
genlock takes over—a very critical and 
sensitive function. Don’t forget, the com- 
puter requires this clock at all times, or 
it will crash, which you don’t want to 
happen in a teleproduction environ- 
ment. Bear in mind that the primary 
function of an Amiga genlock is to con- 
trol (or shift) the frequency of the 
28MHz clock, so that the divided down H 
and V rates conform to the incoming 
video or black burst timing. When non- 
synchronous video inputs are switched, 
the 28MHz shifts instantly, and the com- 
puter must not crash. Amazingly, a well 
designed genlock can track a non-time- 
base-corrected VCR video input, con- 
stantly shifting the 28MHz, and still 
maintain the computer’s integrity. 


AMIGA CONTROL 


ou’ve spent hours working to cre- 
Ye magic on your Amiga. Finally 

you are satisfied with the graphics 
on your monitor screen. But when you 
transfer your work to videotape you are 
disappointed with the results. You might 
think your equipment is failing, that you 
bought the wrong equipment in the first 
place, or that you did something wrong. 
But why did everything look so right on 
the monitor? There is a easy answer to 
this question: graphics computers can 
create illegal chroma and luminance val- 
ues when it comes to video. 

Every normal monitor has its own 
characteristics, and so does every other 
link between the computer and a VIR. 
How can you predict that when every- 
thing is working together it will all fall 
into spec in the end? How can you en- 
sure that you will attain the best possi- 


It should also be noted that the term 
genlock commonly used for the Amiga is 
a misnomer, in part. All such devices 
include an encoder, because the com- 
puter produces only RGB. Some designs 
may also include Y/C or “S” encoding/ 
decoding. Video-quality syne waveforms 
and levels are not a forte of computer 
design, nor is low signal-to-noise ratio. 
Also, a genlock will often include other 
video functions such as keying, mixing, 
and fading. In summary, overall func- 
tionality, stability, and quality of design 
are very important considerations in ad- 
dition to the inherent lower cost level of 
a complete Amiga-for-television hard- 
ware system. As for software, that’s an 
entirely separate matter, but it can pro- 
duce extremely effective and_profes- 
sional results at a very attractive 
price. 


Ray Unrath has worked in professional 
audio/video, cable, TV, broadcasting, 
and teleproduction for more than 25 
years. He co-founded MSI Television in 
1969 and founded Quanta Corp. in 
1974. In 1986 Mr. Unrath founded Spirit 
Technology, which designs and manu- 
factures peripheral products for the 
Amiga. 


ble results? It is possible that one part of 
your system might compensate for mis- 
takes generated by another part (or, 
more likely, each mistake adds to next)? 
How do you know where it is right and 
where it is wrong? The answer is simple: 
Get in control! 

You will probably want to use the 
Amiga monitor for reading your pro- 
gram’s menus and text, because the lines 
and characters of most programs are 
only one pixel in width, and without 
antialiasing they do not translate clearly 
into NTSC video. Your first step should 
be to hook up the encoder to the Amiga 
and an NTSC video monitor to the en- 
coder. Now you can work on the Amiga 
monitor and still see what the result will 
be on an NTSC monitor. 

We have solved one problem but we 
still don’t know if the RGB monitor has 
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the right set-up for brightness/contrast. 
In addition, is the NTSC monitor prop- 
erly adjusted for phase and color satura- 
tion? (RGB monitors do not have the two 
latter settings.) We also don’t know if 
the encoder is working right. Is there a 
shift of the image to one side or the 
other? It could be your computer, your 
encoder, or both. In most cases it is 
probably the computer. In the Amiga 
preferences there is a window for screen 
centering, but without giving a guideline 
screen. how do you know where the center point 
—— is? Philadelphia Video Lab (PVL) offers 
a calibration program (see illustrations), 
which can solve your problems step by 
step, and finally put you in control. 
PVL’s program gives you the right test 
screens to help you adjust everything 
that you can adjust visually. But PVL’s 
program is only part of the solution. It 
can not measure for you what has to be 
measured with a waveform monitor and 
a vectorscope. Those instruments are 
PVL’s RGB monitor calibration. not only for engineers, they are there for 
all videographers. A videographics de- 
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IF A PICTURE IS WORTH 1000 WORDS, 
and you enjoy reading about the most important video 
computer of the 90’s, imagine 
the thrill of watching a 
television show dedicated to the 
Amiga. 


That’s right - The AMIGA VIDEO MAGAZINE is a one hour television show, produced once a mouth completely 
dedicated to the AMIGA computer, and distributed on 1/2” VHS videotape! 


An Amiga magazine on videotape? 


EXACTLY, WHAT BETTER WAY TO DEMONSTRATE HOW PROGRAMS ON THE AMIGA 
ACTUALLY WORK! 


AVM. is chock full of current AMIGA imformation including software and hardware reviews and previews, 


applications, features, user profile and interviews, tutorials, video applications, game reviews Amiga art gallery, 
IGA news, and much more. 
Recent and future feature include stories on AmigaVision, CDTV, The Amiga 3000, Workbench 2.0, Caligari, 
The Video Toaster, The Amiga Miller Lite Beer Commercial, HAM-E, Disney Animation Studio, Superbase 
Professional, Multimedia, Chromakey for the Amiga, etc. 


FE a cra renee ee a St ee Bo a YR ee — 
To order AVM on VHS: CVF Productions 

| Make a check or money order payable to: 200 W 72th St., Suite 53 O $120-1 Year 

| New York, N.Y. 10023 C] $75 -6 Months 


O $15 -1 Issue | 


Name 
a ee en 


| Address City Statect siwsike zip | 
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signer or video editor working without a 
waveform monitor and vectorscope is 
like an electrician trying to work without 
a volt meter! Kenwood has some very 
reasonably priced scopes on the market, 


and for extensive measurements compa- 
nies such as Magni, Tektronix, and Lead- 
er Instruments offer much to choose 
from. 

—PETER LULLEMANN 


NOW Here’s a Professional Amiga 
Genlock/ Encoder/ Switcher/ Keyer Built to 


_- CP PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS — 
THE AMIGA PROFESSIONAL 
TUTORIAL SERIES 
THE DEAINTIVE "HOW TO” ON THE 


Production Studio Specs... and Inexpensive! AMIGA IN VIDEO APPLICATIONS 
From Professional Video People... with over 4 years Amiga Experience. The Ultimate Ami Pata 
Basic System, NTSC or PAL versions. _ R-G-B Upgrade (option) Video Produc Ges ae re 
Control panel is remoteable 25’ or more. Shown inserted in chassis right side x prided cx hagpe jatar 
*KEY -- MIX Dissolve *Program CUT switches, *RGB Mode selector for: production studio using & 
control for Video In Video In or Amiga 1) RGB out to encoder, projector or monitor. do Titling, Video Backgrounds,Animations & Editing. 


and/or Amiga graphics 2) RGB spllitter for commercial digitizer. 


with LED status. 


graplhics. With LED status. 


* 2 Disk Set Of 19 Video Backgrounds & Animations 
& * 


The Ultimate Amiga Guide to 
Video Production: Volume Two. 

A detailed step by step guide to ing Profeesional 
level Titling and Effects. Extensive tutorials on : 

* TV Text Professional & TV Show 

“Broadcast Titler & Pro Video Post 

*2 Disk Set of Video & Animations 


Backgrounds 
VHS * 120min * $49.96 


NewTek’s VideoToaster: 
The Ultimate Guide: Volume One 


a ee oe to ee pee ntiing we wre eee 


*MIX Dissolve switch, + Auto FADE TO BLACK, 
Video In / Amiga with LED Video In or Amiga with 
status. Activates slider Fade rate control. 


for Oto 100% Mix. KEY IN switches, Amiga or Video In 
(reverse Key) with LED status. * Source video Norm / Invert, 
Activates slider 0 to 100%. allows digitizing of as images. 


MODULAR, FIELD UPGRADES 
av" 


Y-C Component Video Upgrade 
¢Modular unit with panel/controls, Y and C video 
board and connectors. Video transcoding: \' 
Y-C to comp. / Comp. to Y-C. ?) 
Computer Control Upgrade A 
S ORDER or INFORMATION 
computer software control of all TOLL FREE 800-433 7572 
switching functions. 
Spirit Technology, 220 W. 2950 So. Salt Lake City, UT 84115 S/ ff? ff y, 
|p SS Se mens ECHVOLOGY ss all 
Amiga is a Registered Trademark of Commodore-Amiga, Inc. Studio A is a Trademark of Spirit Technology 


* SPECIAL FEATURE: Composite, source 
video is decoded to R-G-B and individually 
switched and level controlled for viewing 
prior to digitizing. 


ANY 2 $79.95 


ALL 3 $109.95 


We Accopt Viea/MC 
Discover & C.0.D. 


ST PETERS, PA 19470 


«Plug-in daughter board module for 
CIRCLE 155.ON INFO CARD 


CIRCLE 119 ON INFO CARD 
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THE AMIGA AS A 24-BiT PAINT SYSTEM 


CTV—tThe future is here. 
D The brochure reads: “Paint, dig- 

itize, and display full-color NTSC 
videographics on any Amiga. Capture a 
video frame in ten seconds from any 
color video camera. Also works with still 
video cameras, videodisc, and_ still- 
frame-capable VCRs. Display and cap- 
ture full-color 24-bit high-resolution im- 
ages. Convert DCTV images to or from 
any IFF display format (including HAM 
and 24 bit). Paint, digitize, and conver- 
sion software are all included. Works 
with all popular 3-D programs. Animate 
in full NTSC color. DCTV (Digital Com- 
posite Television) is a revolutionary new 
video display and digitizing system for 
the Amiga. Using the Amiga’s chip mem- 
ory as its frame buffer memory, DCTV 
creates a full-color NTSC display with all 
the color and resolution of television. 


Sophisticated true color video paint, 
digitizing, and image processing soft- 
ware are all combined into one easy-to- 
use package included with DCTV. It also 
works with all popular 3-D programs to 
create full-color animations that can be 
played back in real time. List price 
$495.” 

What you just read is not an editorial, 
it is an exact reprint of a Digital Cre- 
ations advertisement. You're probably 
reacting to it as I did when I first read it. 
I thought “At $495 how could it be more 
than just another one of those dreadful 
gadgets for the Amiga?” 

I paid no attention to DCTV until 
I had to write this article for 
VIDEOGRAPHY. I didn’t want to leave out 
anything that might be worthwhile for 
the reader, so I called Digital Creations, 
in Rancho Cordova CA. The next day I 


reliable ; 
communications, INC. 


20111 Stevens Creek Bivd., Suite 100, Cupertino, CA 95014 
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Bridge the Gap... 


between what you’ve got and what you need. Imagine 
sharing your 3D models between different programs. 
Now you can, with InterChange. 


InterChange™ converts 3D objects between 
Amiga® and non-Amiga formats. 


We currently support Sculpt, VideoScape, Turbo Silver, 
PAGErender, Forms in Flight, AutoCAD DXF, Wavefront 
and Digital Arts. Plus, we’re always adding new formats. 


SYNDESIS 


_ CORPORATION 
Why settle for just one modeling 
program, when you can use the e @ &@ e 
best features of all of them? é @ eo) 


@ N9353 BENSON ROAD 
BROOKLYN, WI 53521 
TEL:(608) 455-1422 

FAX:(608) 455-1317 


Call us today for 
free information. 


All product names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective companies. 
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NEW ! 


Create interactive 
presentations, instructional 
applications, games, or media 
data bases easily with ICON 
selection. Powerful 
applications are created 
quickly with this multi-media 
productivity tool. Mix graphics, 
animation, text, sound, music 
and a library of over 100 
interactive routines, giving 
complete control over the 
appearance and flow of your 
application. 

System requirements: Amiga 
500 1MG RAM. 

(Run time module available) 


$199.95 


The most complete reference available for the 
Commodore AMIGA products and creative 
processes, including tutorial information for the 
AMIGA enthusiast and professional. Hundreds 
of detailed listings and dozens of articles that 
will help make your next AMIGA production the 
best it can be! 

Shamms Mortier has been writing for various 
AMIGA publications for the past three years and 
has over 200+ articles to his credit. As a 
professional musician, animator, graphic 
designer, writer, college instructor and CEO of 
Eyeful Tower Communications, the AMIGA 
continues to be the perfect platform from which 
he can launch into his numerous creative 
pursuits. 


MichTron¥ 


3201 DRUMMOND PLAZA 
NEWARK, DE 19711 


PHONE: 302 - 454 - 7946 


$39.95 
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had a little box in my hand. It was cutesy 
and colorful, so I laughed, but I stopped 
laughing as soon as I connected this cute 
little box to the Amiga. DCTV is defi- 
nitely worth talking about. 

My work at PVL (Philadelphia Video 
Lab) puts me in a strange world where | 
deal with both ends of the video spec- 
trum. PVL does work in high-end broad- 
cast video, and—at the other extreme— 
in consumer-level video on the Amiga. 
Being in this position gives me an advan- 
tage. I can be totally neutral and objec- 
tive (as much as anyone can be) about 
the products that I use to make my liv- 
ing. So what is the true story about 
DCTV? 

When I first started up the DCTV 
paint program and saw the main panel, I 
got the feeling that I was looking at a 
cross between the Dubner Turbo Paint 
System and a Quantel Paintbox. I found 
all the functions easy to get to. The way 
you can control the brush is outstanding; 
so are the stencil and mask functions. 
Since we are creating for video, the abil- 
ity to work in video is a positive aspect. 
This way you can avoid making mistakes 
because you can see, in real time, how it 
will look on television or on videotape. 
For the most part the paint program be- 
haves just like a high-end system. 

(If you are used to a drawing tablet 
with a stylus and wish to replace your 
mouse, your wish can be answered. For 
around $600 Summagraphics and Kurta 
offer different kinds of drawing tablets 
with a stylus as well as a puck. Both 
tablets interface with the Amiga.) 

This does not mean that I didn’t find 
negative aspects to DCTV. It is a little bit 
confusing to learn how to use the stencil 
feature at first, but once you have it— 
you have it. Another problem is that the 
color ramps are not smooth if you try to 
make them too complicated. Here we see 
the cost-cutting beast raising its head. 
The problem is due to the fact that the 
built-in encoder is, unfortunately, of 
lower quality. Don’t try to overlay your 
graphics with the text coming out of the 
program; it will look just awful. 

Here is another example of brilliant 
ideas with sophisticated technologies, 
but then they leave out an important 
part that would make the product truly 
professional. I called John Botteri, presi- 
dent of Digital Creations, and asked him, 
“Why don’t you combine a real encoder, 
like the one that comes with your 
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SuperGen 20008, together with DCTV, News, for this test. Here is how it was 
put them into a 19” rack unit, and sell it done: The original image came from a 
for an appropriate price?” Hi-8 tape recording off cable TV. It was 

Surprisingly, Botteri’s answer was frozen in the JVC F250 frame synchro- 
“We were thinking about it, but we nizer and fed out to the Dubner, Video 
wanted to give the Amiga community a Toaster, and DCTV. Figure 1 shows the 
tool to do 24-bit painting right now at a output from DCTV. (I should point out 
price that the majority could afford. Fur- that these are not loop-through images.) 
thermore, the technology used in DCTV They were first saved on disk and then 
is just a small part of another unit that recalled. Figure 2 shows the paint panel 
we are still in the process of developing. of DCTV and some of its drawing func- 
This other unit will eventually penetrate tions. You can see in this trial box how 
the professional market and revolution- D€TV paint panel, frame grab, and subtly you can control the brush, color- 
ize the way we think about 24-bit paint Slered video images. mix, and smoothness. You can even cre- 
systems, and it will have DVE!” At this to test them on equal terms we picked ate in water colors. 
point I wanted to know more concerning one video frame to be altered by both What about the problem with the en- 
DVE. What I learned from him was that systems. Naturally, if you sit for hours in coder? It is okay for now. As all the im- 
they are planning to come out withaprod- front of the screen you at least want to ages show, it is possible to get around 
uct called the V-Machine at the end of look into a beautiful face. So the PVL the encoder problem by working in real 
this year. staff decided to grab a frame of news time and checking your results in 

It will come in a 19” rack-mount unit. anchor Lynne Russell, of CVV Headline  video.—PETER LULLEMANN 
The base configuration will have two 
built-in TBCs, with the option to plug in 
two additional TBCs. The unit will func- 
tion as a normal video switcher but also 
as a true DVE, with effects similar to 
high-end products. It will feature fly-ins, 
true page peel, wrap-around, key frame 
animation, and full geometric remapping 
of the inserted image in any size and 
placement on the screen. You will be 
able to model what you want to do and 
save created effects that you can use for 
other projects with different images. To 
top it off, they will include the real paint 
program—one that is far more advanced 
than what comes with the DCTV unit. I 
then asked him about the encoder. “Yes, 
of course it will have a real encoder,” 
Botteri answered, “but it will also have 
Betacam component in and out.” 

It sounds almost too good at the esti- 
mated price of around $6,000. Of course, 
DCTV is already the proof that the com- 
pany has the technology, and with the V- 
Machine it can only get better. For now, 
and the rest of the year, we have DCTV to 
enjoy. 

If you have not worked on a 24-bit 
paint system before it is worth the in- 
vestment to learn now and get ready for 
the V-Machine, because the learning 
curve on any paint system is usually be- 
tween 6 and 12 months, and once you 
understand the basics it is much easier 
to upgrade to a more sophisticated 
system. 

At the PVL studio we wanted to find 
the limits of the DCTV unit as well as the 
Video Toaster’s paint program. In order 


RECORDING DEVICES 


Wise: your creation is, once If you are creating for the higher end 
i 


it’s finished on the Amiga you'll of video production, but don’t want to 
want to output it to videotape. spend the money on such expensive 
You also might come from tape and want VTRs as 1” or Betacam SP there is an- 
to overlay your graphics over live video other way to do it. Even in the higher 
and go back to tape. So what is the right end of the business I have seen situa- 
recording device for you? There is no tions where the created animation is 
right or wrong recording device, it only _ first transferred on a lower-end tape for- 
depends on the quality you want to mat, such as %4” or S-VHS as a test. It is 
achieve and the money you can spend. then shown to the client for approval. 
If you do mainly 3-D animation the Once it is approved the animation is 
most elegant solution would be to record send out to a service bureau for transfer 
in single frame onto the Sony CRVdisc, to any desired format. For this kind of 
which is a component laserdisc recorder. approach there is now an excellent 
But to do this you also need a single- solution. 
frame edit controller, such as the BCD —_ Ina couple of months you will be able 
5000 or Videomedia’s V-Lan, and eventu- to buy the BR-S605U from JVC. The BR- 
ally you have to transfer the disc to vid- —$605U is an S-VHS recorder specifically 
eotape in real time. designed with computer applications in 
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mind. You can single step frame record 
without going through a controller. The 


BR-S605U has two built-in extension 
PWB slots, which can be used for either 
control or video. You can easily custom- 
ize the recorder by inserting different 
cards, such as a 25-pin RS-232 serial re- 
mote control board. ASDG (Madison WI) 
currently produces an interface program 
that will be able to use the BR-S605U 
directly from the Amiga. ASDG also 
makes Amiga interface cards for con- 


necting to scanners and other peri- 
pherals and software for image conver- 
sion and processing. If you ever need 
advice on interfacing the Amiga with any 
higher-end video equipment, call ASDG 
at ([608] 273-6585). 

Although the BR-605U would be excel- 
lent for producing single-frame test 
tapes, it doesn’t mean necessarily you 
can not use them as a final product, but 
the BR-605U is not meant to be an 
editing recorder. I have frequently been 
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asked “What would be the entrance level 
into professional video recording?” 

My answer is: “So long as you have a 
clean signal going to the recorder, it is 
not so much the recording and format 
itself, as it is the playback—the recover- 
ing of the recorded video signal.” 

Following this thought and answering 
the question: “What is the entrance 
level?” My answer is “Look into JVC 11 
series professional S-VHS machines.” 

—PETER LULLEMANN 


nyone who still doesn’t understand 
that the Commodore Amiga is a 
rofessional video production tool 


needs only to look at who’s using it to be 
convinced. From high-end corporate pro- 


duction to the special-event videography 
market, the Amiga computer can be con- 
figured as an effective system for every- 
thing from paint and 3-D animation to 
effects and editing. Increasingly, videog- 


raphers at all levels are using the Amiga 
to achieve new levels of creativity, effi- 
ciency, and production value. Here are 
profiles of some leading Amiga video 
professionals. 


Oh Nooo—Walter Williams’ 
animated company logo. 


Walter Williams 
Dreamsite Productions 
Hollywood CA 

(218) 876-7801 


Iways on the creative edge, inde- 
Aer writer/director/producer 

Walter Williams, best known as the 
creator and producer of Saturday Night 
Live’s “Mr. Bill Show” (shot initially on 
Super-8 film and then later on 16mm), is 
currently using an Amiga 2000 with a 
Great Valley Products accelerator—in 
tandem with a NewTek Video Toaster for 
effects and character generation, and 
RGB Computer & Video’s AmiLink/VT 
software for A/B roll offline editing—for 
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a series of short videos that appear on 
ABC’s Into The Night program starring 
Rick Dees. Williams’ home studio also 
includes a Hewlett-Packard Laser Jet III 
laser printer, two I.Den TBCs, two 
Panasonic 75010 S-VHS playback VTRs, 
one Panasonic 1750A editing VIR, one 
multiscan monitor and three color moni- 
tors, an audio mixer, and a host of 
accessories. 

“A lot of the projects that I work on 
don’t have large budgets, so the Amiga 
allows me to produce very cost-effec- 
tively,” he said. “Also, it gives me a lot of 
control over my designs and how the fin- 
ished product will look. I’m able to do 
things, like animated bumpers, that 
would not be able to be done on a mod- 
est budget with traditional video equip- 
ment. I like working on the Amiga be- 
cause I’m able to do everything myself, 
and many of the techniques I’ve learned 
on the Amiga are applicable to most of 
the higher-end systems.” 

Williams states that designing and 
editing on the Amiga allows him to work 
at home, experiment as much as he’d 
like without a time constraint, then go 
into a commercial post house for finish- 
ing work. For Into The Night, Williams 
usually shoots 16 and Super-8 film foot- 
age, transfers it to Betacam SP—along 


with an S-VHS dub of the time code— 
and offline edits at home on his Amiga. 
He then takes his EDL on a disk to either 
Premore or The Post Group in Hollywood 
for online assembly (on Betacam SP) 
and output onto 1.” 

“My original reason for getting the 
AmiLink system was for editing offline,” 
Williams explains, “but now with the 
Toaster I’m able to online pieces that I 
shoot in S-VHS. The AmiLink/VT version 
actually runs the Toaster so I can do A/B 
roll editing between two playback decks, 
as well as dissolves, page turns, and 
character generation. Producing on the 
Amiga enables me to save money on the 
budget to devote to other pieces.” 

Williams works with a producer and 
an art staff, but he does virtually all of 
the editing, directing, and script super- 
vising himself. “Working on the Amiga 
provides me the luxury of time and com- 
plete creative control when working on 
projects,” he said. “There are so many 
other things I can do with the Amiga as 
well, such as 3D animation. And, with my 
Video Toaster hooked up to the AmiLink, 
I can do single-frame animation without 
having to add any additional equipment. 
I’m quite pleased with the system’s flex- 
ibility and ability to grow as my needs 
require.” 
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for all aspects of his business, such as 
scripting, budgeting, and accounting. In 
addition, with the multitasking capabili- 
ties of the Amiga platform, he can work 
on selected sections of a project while 
the Amiga is rendering and compiling 
animations in the background. His origi- 
nal Amiga 1000 is still being used as a 
dedicated cuts-only offline editing sys- 
tem, used to generate graphics, slates, 
titles, and edit lists. Desert Sky’s impres- 
sive client reel includes: a documentary 
on General Motors’ solar-powered race 
car, a live presentation for the Miller 
Brewing Company's annual distributors’ 
convention, and a series of music in- 
struction videos for Cherry Lane Music. 

“The support of the Amiga community 
is one of the major assets in working 
with this platform,” Carey concludes. 
“There is an undeniable feeling that we 
have the best computer system for video 
production. I have found most of the 
Amiga programs accessible and very 
open to end-user suggestions. I recently 
had a problem with Mike Berro’s 
(Microillusions) edit decision list pro- 


cessor. I called him up, explained the 
problem, and within two days had a ‘cus- 
tom’ upgrade in my hand.” 


The Amiga 2500 (top left), just one of 
the crowd, at HP control room. 


John Vernon 
Hewlett-Packard ITE Net 
Cupertino CA 

(408) 447-1380 


n Amiga 2500 works within a full- 
blown control room at Hewlett- 
ackard (HP)’s ITE (Interactive 


Technical Education) Net, which pro- 
duces technical training and communi- 


cations programming for live satellite 
broadcast to the company’s support engi- 
neers and salespeople throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. HP video producer 
John Vernon explains that his division 
has interfaced an Amiga into their entire 
production facility so that it serves as a 
routable source through their Grass Val- 
ley Group 100 switcher. Graphics and 
effects created on the Amiga can be 
routed to anywhere within the facility, 
e.g. their still store, EMC? editing sys- 
tem, Ampex ADO, or out to Betacam as a 
final master. 

Vernon had been looking for a good 
way to illustrate the complex subject 
matter presented by HP when he chose 
the Amiga. “I have a love for animation, 
and had been doing some things on my 
own. I knew that what we needed here 
was a low-cost way to animate the static 
graphics being presented. One of the 
ways to do it was with bit maps and 
computers. At the time the Amiga was 
the best platform to manipulate bit maps 
easily and effectively. Also, at the time 
finding a decent genlock card was a very 
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